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Some Sites and Artifacts I Have Known: The Walsh Point, 
A Quartz Fluted Point from Near Napanee, Ontario 


by Chris Ellis 


In this note I continue a series of short papers I have written for Kewa over the years in an 
attempt to place small bits of important data on interesting finds and sites into the published 
record. Here I focus on a single artifact, a complete fluted point made on white “milky” quartz 
from eastern Ontario (Figure 1). Bill Fox (personal communication, August 2016) informs me 
this material originates in the shield to the north but that the material is common in secondary till 
deposits in adjacent areas including those closer to Lake Ontario. 


For many years I have attended the annual London Chapter Picnic held in conjunction with 
Archaeology Day at the Longwoods Conservation Area, west of Delaware, Ontario operated by 
the Lower Thames Valley Conservation Authority. This event is organized by Karen Mattila, a 
long term London Chapter member and incidentally, Curator of the Ska-Nah-Doht Village and 
Museum located at Longwoods. At each one, often along with London chapter members such as 
Jim Keron, Dana Poulton and Christine Dodd, I have volunteered to do identifications of artifacts 
brought in by members of the general public. These artifacts come from all over southwestern 
Ontario and sometimes I even get to examine artifacts from even farther afield. I try and give the 
people who bring such artifacts in an idea of how old the artifact are (and how we know), the 
kinds of raw material they are made on and of course, in what ways the artifacts were used. Like 
me, most people are thrilled to handle artifacts that can be thousands of years old and naturally, 
from time to time one comes across artifacts that surprise even an old hand like me. Such is the 
case with the artifact that is the focus of this note. 


At the 2016 artifact identification exercise, one collection I looked at was framed and mounted 
on board and represented a selection of artifacts from an old family farm/homestead collection. 
The collection had been leant to Karen by a descendant of the farm’s owners, Mr. Dan Walsh, 
who serviced the Longwoods Conservation Area’s fire extinguishers and was curious about the 
artifact collections age and significance. The collection includes a wide range of Archaic and 
Woodland artifacts. Other than the fluted point, a number of ground slate points dating to the 
Middle Archaic Laurentian of ca. 6000-5000 calendar years ago (see Ellis et al. 1990:86-87), 
were especially notable. These slate artifacts are rare to non-existent in southwestern Ontario but 
are very common to the east. 


The family farm where the artifacts were collected was just southeast of Napanee, Ontario in 
modern Lennox and Addington County, just west of Kingston, Ontario. The farm was located 
near Wilton Creek, a small waterbody which flows southwest into Hay Bay on Lake Ontario and 
where, as a totally irrelevant observation, I fished many times as a teenager! Aside from the 
fluted point reported here, the Walsh collection also included an extensively retouched, 
elongated, bar-like uniface on a dark green chert, probably of exotic origin. Tools in this general 
category referred to by different investigators to types such as limaces, beaks, perforators, 
narrow end scrapers and so on are a regular component of Paleoindian tool kits (see, for 
example, Ellis and Racher 2012; Ellis and Poulton 2014:93). Therefore, it is possible that the 
Walsh point represents not an isolated find but instead an actual Paleoindian site. 


Figure 1: Walsh Quartz Fluted Point. 


The point of concern here measures 66+ mm long by 30.5 mm wide by 10.5 mm thick, and had a 
basal concavity depth, estimated as one ear tip has been slightly broken, at about 9.2 mm deep. 
There is a clear tip impact fracture due to use as a projectile tip. The maximum width occurs 
from the mid-section to a point about 24.4 mm from the base or essentially the length of the side 
grinding, as the point is essentially parallel-sided with a face-angle of 90° (see Deller and Ellis 
1992: Figure 25B). The point also has grinding in the basal concavity. In transverse section the 
point is biconvex and is straight in longitudinal section. Although the outline, profiles and 
dimensions clearly indicate it is of fluted point age, the basal treatment is perhaps best 


characterized as basal thinning. On one face (Figure 1B) there is a single, broad (15 mm) flute 
that only extends up about 15.2 mm from the apex of the basal concavity whereas on the other 
face (Figure 1A) there is only a very short 7.2 mm flake removal from the base. On the very 
short thinned face notably there is a distinctive larger subsequent flake removed from one lateral 
edge to thin the area above the short basal flake removal and this flake’s removal interrupted the 
side grinding. Such a treatment, in which an initial short flute removal with step termination 
prohibits easy removal of subsequent, longer thinning flutes from the base, occurs in other 
assemblages such as the Gainey site, Michigan (Henry Wright: personal communication, August 
2016) and the as yet unreported Rogers site in the Niagara Peninsula (Brian Deller: personal 
communication, August 2016). In any event, in the case of the Walsh quartz point I attribute that 
short fluting to the nature of the raw material and indeed, other known examples on quartz (see 
below) are also short-fluted. In fact, on the face of the Walsh point with the longest “flute”, the 
flake scar terminated when the removal encountered a diagonal linear flaw/inclusion in the 
material (Figure 1B). Raw material constraints may also explain why the point is two mm thicker 
than, and as wide as, any other Ontario fluted point I have examined and reported on (see Deller 
and Ellis 1992: Table 14). On the other hand, the unreported Rogers site fluted point assemblage 
includes within its range of variation several examples as large and as short fluted as the Walsh 
example so raw material may not have much to do with the differences here. Rather it could be 
simply a product of our still poor knowledge amongst Ontario fluted points as a whole of the 
range of variation, patterning in that variation, and overall, the causes/significance of such 
variation. 


The Walsh point does fit generally into the category of large, more parallel-sided points in the 
central to eastern Great Lakes area, which tend to have deeper, often extremely deep, basal 
concavities and have been referred to under various names including Clovis-like, Enterline, 
Gainey or Gainey-Clovis (e.g., Ellis et al. 2003, 2011; Deller and Ellis 1992, Ellis and Deller 
1997; Roosa 1963, 1965; Roosa and Deller 1982; Storck 1988) and which as a whole exhibit 
considerable variability. These items do tend to resemble more closely than other Ontario forms 
the classic Clovis material found in western North America. Therefore, these points do appear to 
represent the earliest dating point forms in the area, left by the very first peoples to penetrate the 
area on any sustained basis at the end of the Pleistocene, sometime after the continental 
Laurentide ice sheet had retreated from the region exposing the land for occupation. If I had to 
guess, and given that the short fluting is due to the material rather than knapper preferences, the 
quite deep concavity suggests the Walsh point is closest to the Gainey type. 


Regardless, it seems the people who made these generally larger, fluted points were more 
amenable to using materials other than the normal cherts in their manufacture and particularly in 
eastern Ontario where these materials were probably procured directly from local deposits. A 
poorly fluted, large-sized, parallel-sided, white quartz point with broken basal comers, very 
similar to the Walsh point, was reported by Roberts (1984: Plate 3) from the same area as the 
Walsh find (e.g., Napanee vicinity). Roberts (1984) also mentions another quartz point, not 
illustrated so the identification as fluted cannot be confirmed, from the Bronte area between 
Hamilton and Toronto. Also, I know of at least two other larger, parallel-sided points on quartz 
but in these cases on clear quartz/quartz crystal. One of these examples was reported some years 
ago from near Port Hope west of Napanee by Roberts (1984: Plate 6). The other was examined 
briefly by me, but unfortunately not documented in detail, in a private collection some years ago 


from a location near Aylmer in southwestern Ontario. However, a number of Paleoindian 
artifacts such as end scrapers and flaking debris on quartz crystal/clear quartz have been 
recovered from more easterly located fluted point sites in the area near Rice Lake that also seem 
to be associated with larger, more parallel-sided points, most likely of the Gainey type (Jackson 
1998). Of note, the Sandy Ridge site near Rice Lake also includes some scraper fragments and 
flaking debris on white quartz (Jackson 1998) comparable in appearance to the material of the 
Walsh point (personal observation of site collections which are housed in the Great Lakes 
Archaeology Lab at the University of Western Ontario). This evidence, plus the earlier reported 
white quartz fluted point from Napanee, means the material used for the Walsh point should not 
be surprising. 


Aside from the raw material itself, the Walsh point is obviously notable for its easterly location. I 
know of only four other points from Ontario from locations east of Rice Lake, all reported many 
years ago by Kidd (1951), Garrad (1971) and/or Roberts (1984, 1985). Aside from the quartz 
point near Napanee mentioned above (Roberts 1984), one point, Garrad’s (1971) #46, is from the 
Royal Ontario Museum collections and it came from Prince Edward County just southwest of 
Napanee. It was not illustrated by Garrad (1971) but was shown by Roberts (1984: Plate 5) and 
measurements of the point were provided by Deller and Ellis (1992: Appendix C, #24). It is a 
classic example of a Fossil Hill/Collingwood chert, Crowfield type, fluted point, widely regarded 
as the latest dating fluted point form in the area (e.g. Deller and Ellis 1984, 2011). However, the 
remaining two points, also from the ROM collections, and also larger-sized and more parallel- 
sided, are reported farther to the north and east in the Rideau Lakes area (Garrad 1972, Points 
#47 and 48; see also Watson 1990: Figure 3a-c). One of these (#48) is on Onondaga chert, has 
very long, well-executed flutes and is more like the Gainey site points. However, it has been 
side-notched at the base strongly suggesting to me it was found and recycled by later peoples and 
may even have been carried in by them from elsewhere. The other point (#47), is also on 
Onondaga chert, but it has no traces of recycling by later groups so may actually indicate use of 
this area, albeit rarely, by fluted point producing peoples. Again, Deller and Ellis (1992: 
Appendix C, #32) provide details on this point and we classified it as of unknown type. It was 
poorly fluted and seemed to differ in that way and others from finds at the Gainey type site. 


To sum up, the Walsh point is important from several perspectives. It is an example of a rarely 
found artifact form from the area and apparently only the second fluted point reported from all of 
Lennox and Addington County. It reinforces the idea that the producers of what are apparently 
the earliest forms of fluted points were more amenable to using material other than cherts. This 
use seems especially to have been more important in eastern Ontario where local chert sources 
are rarer and where they often turned to using quartz of various kinds for points and other tools. 
Given that the two known fluted points from the Napanee area are on that same material, quartz 
may have been very commonly used by people making larger, parallel-sided, fluted points. The 
Walsh point also allows one to suggest that larger more parallel-sided forms of points are more 
common in that eastern Ontario area and that the area was occupied from the earliest times. 
Having said that, the dominance of larger, more parallel-sided points should come as no surprise 
because, except for areas near the strandline of pro-glacial Lake Algonquin/Ardtrea to the 
northwest, such fluted point varieties dominate all non-strandline areas, not just the eastern 
Ontario area, and suggest some important shifts in land use patterns over time (see Hanson 2010; 
Hanson and Ellis 2012). 


Acknowledgements: | thank Dan Walsh for providing access to the fluted point described here 
and providing information about the general location of the find. I also express my sincere thanks 
to Karen Mattila for facilitating access to the collection, to Bill Fox for information on quartz 
sources, and to Ed Eastaugh for taking the photos of the point. 
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Report on the Hyde Park Cranium (Part I) 
by Robert J. Pearce 


The following is an account of the search I conducted in an attempt to find out information 
regarding a cranium that was given to the Museum of Indian Archaeology (now the Museum of 
Ontario Archaeology, affiliated with the University of Western Ontario) by the London Police 
Service. 


June 10, 1979 

The London Police Service received a tip from an informant that a human cranium was being 
offered for sale at a garage sale of a Mr. Gordon Mills. The police sent an officer to investigate 
and that officer confiscated the cranium since he thought it was illegal to sell such an item. The 
officer was told by Mr. Mills that the cranium was of “an ancient Indian”, and that it had been 
given to him by a friend, Mr. David Watkins. The police, believing the cranium to be old, 
brought it to the Museum for examination, and requested that the Museum try to find out as 
much about it as possible. 


June 12, 1979 

I phoned Mr. Mills to find out more about the cranium and he said that it had been given to him 
by his friend, Mr. Watkins, who had found it ten or twelve years ago in the Hyde Park Cemetery. 
Mr. Watkins is the owner of Watkins Green Thumb Horticultural Services in Hyde Park. I 
phoned Mr. Watkins, who was out, and left a message for him to return the call. The Museum 
gave the cranium to Dr. Michael Spence, of the Department of Anthropology at the University of 
Western Ontario, who noticed a defect on the cranium that looked like a trephination. He thought 
that the cranium looked like a First Nation person and said he would try to find out more with a 
full analysis. 


June 14, 1979 

Mr. Watkins returned my phone call. He stated that his brother-in-law found the cranium in the 
Hyde Park Cemetery while digging a grave. Mr. Watkins was in the cemetery at the time and put 
the cranium in his truck. He said no other bones were found, only the cranium. He believed the 
cranium was an “ancient Indian” one because local rumour had it that the cemetery was 
previously a First Nation burial ground. Mr. Watkins kept the cranium in his truck for a while, 
then gave it to his friend Mr. Mills because Mr. Mills collected antiques. 


I spoke to Mr. William Fox, then Regional Archaeologist of the Ontario Ministry of Culture and 
Recreation, concerning the proper action to take, believing the cranium was that of a First Nation 
person. Mr. Fox said that it was necessary to contact: a) the County Medical Officer to obtain a 
permit to examine and transport the cranium, and b) the nearest First Nation band council. 


June 18, 1979 

I phoned the supervisor of the London-Middlesex County Health office, Mr. Motton, regarding 
the above-mentioned permit. He said that a permit was not necessary at this time since the 
cranium was found so long ago and since it was staying within the University of Western Ontario 
for examination. 


June 20, 1979 

I visited Hyde Park Cemetery to have a look around and see if there was anything out of the 
ordinary. The cemetery has a sign at the gate saying “1879.” There are several graves dating 
from that time period as well as from 1857 and 1858, and several from 1868-1878. 


June 21, 1979 

Mike Spence informed me that he had the cranium X-rayed and consulted with Dr. Colin 
Anderson at University Hospital, and found that the cranium did not have a trephination in the 
manner of some ancient societies, but that a surgical procedure known as a temporo-parietal flap 
had been conducted. The morphology suggested that this was the cranium of a person of 
Eurocanadian ancestry rather than First Nation ancestry. Apparently, the operation was practiced 
in the late 1890s and early 1900s. 


June 22, 1979 

I phoned Mr. Watkins again. He could not remember whose grave he was digging at the time the 
cranium was found, but he said that the grave was dug sometime between 1966 and 1969. The 
grave was nearly finished before Mr. Watkins was told about the cranium by his brother-in-law 


(now deceased). Mr. Watkins again said that no bones were found other than the cranium. He 
thought that perhaps the grave might have been for someone in the Fisher family. Mr. Watkins 
suggested that I phone Mr. Fred Waugh of Hyde Park, who was looking after the cemetery at 
that time. 


I phoned Mr. Waugh, who didn’t know anything about the cranium and said that he no longer 
looked after the cemetery. He suggested that I phone Mrs. Elsie Foster, who is now looking after 
the cemetery and had all the records. I again phoned Bill Fox to seek his advice. He said that the 
only thing that had to be done was to contact the Cemetery Section of the Ministry of Consumer 
and Commercial Relations to enquire about the ultimate disposition of the cranium. He said there 
was no urgency for this and that it would be alright for Mike Spence to keep the cranium for 
examination. I phoned Mrs. Foster. She didn’t know anything about the cranium nor did she 
offer any help in trying to find out about it. She has a map of the cemetery but said it wasn’t in 
good condition and that it was missing information, and that there was no record of a member of 
the Fisher family dying circa 1966-1969. She suggested that I phone Mr. Gordon Arrand, current 
manager of the Hyde Park Cemetery. I phoned Mr. Arrand, who didn’t know anything about the 
cranium and thought it very strange that Mr. Watkins hadn’t told anyone about it. He said the 
records of burials were very poor and that he didn’t know of any Fisher buried around 1966— 
1969. He offered to look into the matter and said that I should phone him next Wednesday to see 
if he had found out anything. He also said that Ontario’s Cemetery Board allowed reburial in the 
same plot after twenty years from the previous burial, which further complicates matters. 


June 27, 1979 

I phoned Mr. Fletcher, Cemeteries Section. He was very concerned about the Hyde Park cranium 
and said that he would check with the Toronto office of the Ministry and advise me accordingly, 
particularly regarding the ultimate disposition of the cranium (i.e. reinterment). 


Mr. Fletcher called back and stated that, under the Cemeteries Act, all human remains must be 
interred in a cemetery. Therefore, he suggested that I contact the Chairman of the Hyde Park 
Cemetery and arrange to return the cranium to him for reinterment. However, Mr. Fletcher said 
that it would be permissible to keep the cranium for a short period of time for examination, but 
that this should be done very discreetly and with no publicity. 


September 5, 1979 
I received the Hyde Park cranium back from Mike Spence, as well as a one-page report on the 
results of his analysis. 


September 17, 1979 
I took a series of photographs of the cranium for a permanent record. 


October 1, 1979 
I received the negatives and contact sheet of photos of the cranium. 


October 2, 1979 
I contacted Mr. Arrand to ask about returning the cranium for reburial in the Hyde Park 
Cemetery. No final arrangement has yet been made. 


Report on the Hyde Park Cranium (Part II): 
The Trauma and Death of a Nineteenth Century Man 


by Michael W. Spence 
INTRODUCTION 


As Bob notes in the previous article, I examined the Hyde Park cranium when it first came to the 
Museum of Ontario Archaeology 37 years ago. At that time I said that it was from a 
Eurocanadian man who had undergone a surgical operation because of cranial trauma. That is 
true, but there is more to the story. 


This year I have been doing an inventory of the Museum’s collection of human skeletal remains. 
To my surprise, in a box labelled “Jury collection,” I found the Hyde Park cranium. Apparently 
its reburial had not been successfully arranged. I examined it again, confirming and adding to my 
previous findings. 


Bob’s research into the provenance of the cranium showed that it had been found by a 
gravedigger in the Hyde Park Cemetery, probably sometime in the 1966-1969 span. This is not 
an unusual occurrence. As a forensic anthropologist I have on three occasions been called on to 
deal with similar situations. The records of 19" century cemeteries are often incomplete or have 
perished through fire, flood and neglect. Grave markers, if any existed, deteriorated or were 
moved. As a result many older cemeteries are likely to have areas that seem unused but that 
really still hold a number of unmarked burials. The Hyde Park Cemetery is apparently one of 
these. 


THE CRANIUM 


The cranium was the only skeletal material recovered from what was probably an unmarked 19" 
century grave. It consists of most of the calvarium but much of the facial skeletal is missing. The 
bones present include the frontal and occipital bones, both temporals and parietals, the sphenoid, 
the nasal bones, the superior part of the maxilla, the lacrimal and ethmoid bones, and the right 
zygomatic bone. 


The left zygomatic bone and the inferior part of the maxilla are missing. The breakage points at 
which they separated from the remaining superior portion of the face are discoloured to the same 
degree as the adjoining cortical surfaces, indicating that the separation occurred well before the 
gravedigger’s intrusion. Their separation was part of a complex of perimortem trauma to be 
described below. 


The cranium is from an adult man. Male sex is indicated by a variety of features: large mastoid 
processes, rounded superior orbital margins, and prominent supraorbital ridges (Figures 1-2). 
The only applicable age determination method is ectocranial suture closure (Meindl and Lovejoy 
1985). Although it is far from precise, it can give us a general idea of age. The lateral-anterior 
system of closure scoring gives a value of 4, with an assigned age of 41.1 + 10.0 years. 
Population affiliation, as indicated by nasal and malar morphology, is Caucasian (Brues 1990; 
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Rhine 1990). In sum, the Hyde Park cranium was from a Caucasian man of middle age who died 
sometime in the 19" or perhaps very early 20" century. 


Figure 1. Hyde Park Cranium, Frontal View. Upper arrow shows shovel scrape from gravedigger’s 
intrusion, lower arrow shows fracture in right maxilla. 


THE EARLIER TRAUMA AND SURGERY 


The outstanding aspect of the Hyde Park cranium is the extensive evidence of trauma, apparently 
suffered on two separate occasions. The earlier event is evident on the right side of the cranial 
vault (Figure 3). A large defect involves the superior part of the right temporal bone and the 
inferior part of the right parietal bone. Dr. Colin Anderson, then of the Department of Anatomy 
at the University of Western Ontario, identified the defect as a temporo-parietal flap, a segment 
of cranial bone removed in a surgical procedure used in the late 19" and early 20" centuries to 
treat brain injuries. A section of bone at the trauma site is removed to reveal the brain and relieve 
pressure on it, then later replaced when the crisis has passed. In the Hyde Park cranium the 
segment is large, an irregular oval 60 mm anterior-posterior by 56 mm superior-inferior. The 
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surgical cut had largely healed after the flap’s replacement, with the exception of a persisting gap 
along its anterior edge. The degree of healing suggests that the man survived the operation by at 
least a few months and perhaps even some years. 


Figure 2. Hyde Park Cranium, Left Profile. Arrow points to separation along left naso-maxillary suture. 


A large, oblong depressed area, approximately 52 mm superior-inferior by 25 mm anterior- 
posterior, occupies the posterior part of the flap. It is a depressed fracture, the result of blunt 
force trauma to the side of the head. A small unseparated fracture line is visible within the 
depressed area. The depression of the exterior surface of the flap is matched by a corresponding 
protrusion of the inner table. It is likely that some sort of hard blunt object was responsible for 
the injury, but it is not possible to say with certainly whether the trauma was accidental or 
deliberate. 


THE LATER PERIMORTEM TRAUMA 


At some later point in time there was extensive blunt force trauma to the face from two or three 
separate impacts. A La Fort I fracture has separated the inferior part of the maxilla from the rest 
of the face (Galloway 1999:73—74; Marks et al. 1999:276). Another fracture extends superiorly 
through the right side of the maxilla to the base of the right orbital cavity, but the right zygomatic 
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bone has remained in place (Figures 1, 3). These were probably caused by a direct blow to the 
centre of the face (Galloway 1999:74). 


Figure 3. Hyde Park Cranium, Right Profile. Black arrows indicate circumference of temporo- 
parietal flap, white arrow indicates separation along right naso-maxillary suture. 


Damage to the nose and left eye suggest a second impact to the upper left part of the face. The 
nasal bones have separated from the frontal processes of the maxilla along the naso-maxillary 
sutures on both sides, the nasal septum is broken, and the nose has been pushed to the right 
(Figures 1-3). The medial wall of the left orbital cavity has what appears to be a “blow-out 
fracture” which has smashed parts of the lacrimal and ethmoid bones. This type of fracture 
occurs when an object, like a fist or baseball, strikes the eye and the force is transmitted through 
it to the thin medial wall and floor of the orbit (Galloway 1999:76). Also in this area the left 
frontal process of the maxilla has been pushed medially, separating it from the left nasal bone 
and jamming it against the broken septum (Figures 1-2). 


The third area of facial damage is to the left malar, where a “tripod fracture” has separated the 
left zygomatic bone from the rest of the face (Figures 1-2; Galloway 1999:74). This fracture is 
usually caused by a blow to the malar. 
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Although there are three areas of facial damage, they were not necessarily caused by three 
separate blows. Damage from one blow may spread beyond the immediate point of impact. A Le 
Fort fracture or a tripod fracture can cause damage to the medial wall of the orbit, mimicking a 
blow-out fracture (Galloway 1999:76). This is more likely if the thin wall of the orbit has been 
further compromised by a sinus infection. There is evidence of such an infection in the medial 
wall of the other (right) orbit of Mr. Hyde Park. Also, the medial displacement of the left frontal 
process of the maxilla could have been due to the blow that produced the tripod fracture. 


The three areas of damage, then, may have been due to two or three blows. Furthermore, none of 
the fractures shows any evidence of healing so they must have been perimortem. They cannot be 
attributed to the gravedigger’s intrusion into the grave. Some shovel damage to the cranium has a 
lighter colour, contrasting with the cortical surfaces (Figure 1), while the fracture surfaces match 
the cortical colouring. Also, the response of the nasal bones and the left process of the maxilla to 
the trauma shows that it occurred while the bone was flexible. 


The best explanation for the extensive facial damage is blunt force trauma caused by two or three 
blows delivered in the course of an assault. Since no healing was observed, the trauma was 
perimortem and the assault resulted in Mr. Hyde Park’s death. However, none of the 
hypothesized blows would necessarily have been fatal. Perhaps if we had the rest of the skeleton 
we would be able to see just how Mr. Hyde Park died. The earlier blow to the head that required 
surgical intervention might have been part of a separate assault, one very nearly fatal, but the 
possibility that it was accidental cannot be eliminated. 


OTHER NINETEENTH CENTURY CASES 


Mr. Hyde Park was certainly not the only 19™ century resident of southwestern Ontario to get 
into a fight. A few years ago I analyzed the skeleton of another, Burial 1 of the Public Burying 
Ground in Guelph (Poulton et al. 2010:214—215; Spence 2006). Burial 1 was a man of about 40- 
45 years of age at death. Three injuries, all healed, may have been suffered during fighting. One 
is a broken rib, although there are many causes for this sort of injury. Another is a broken nasal 
septum, like that of Mr. Hyde Park and more likely due to fighting. The third injury is an 
appropriately named “boxer’s fracture” of the right hand. This is a fracture of the fifth 
metacarpal that is usually due to a badly delivered punch (Poulton et al. 2010: Figure 13; Spence 
2006: Figure 7). I can’t say whether these represent one, two or three events, but apparently none 
of them was fatal. 


Three men from the 19" century Sacred Heart Cemetery of Ingersoll also have evidence of 
cranial trauma that may well be from fights. However, in fairness to 19™ century men I must 
admit that I have examined numerous other male skeletons from that time period without finding 
evidence of conflict. 


Acknowledgements. I am grateful to Bob Pearce for his careful research of the cranium’s 
provenance and for the photos, to Colin Anderson for his comments on the surgery, and to 
Meagan Fillmore for her help with the analysis. 
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